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With spring circuit meetings and district 
Sunday school conferences and conventions 


ahead, the question is, ‘How important 


are they?’’ The answer, indicated 


here pictorially, may give the reason 


for 100% staff attendance instead of the 


usual 50% or less. 





2 Demonstration workshops are often the main 
feature of practical and helpful meetings for church 
school workers. Kenneth Webster of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Department of Concordia 
Publishing House is holding up a model chariot. 
Seeing how it can be done helps you do it. 


1 By pulling your thoughts together, 
an inspiring speaker leads you to think 
about the spiritual meanings and 
methods of your work. Without this 
understanding and purpose you are likely 
to be a mediocre instead of a good 
teacher. Pictured is Dr. E. H. 
Buchheimer of Detroit, speaking at the 
Western District Sunday school 
convention banquet. 


3 Small discussion groups 
give you a chance to ask 
questions and to share ideas 
and experiences related to 
various concerns of your work. 
Bringing the point right down 
to the center of this group in 
a choir loft is Dr. A. L. Miller 
at the Northwest District 
Sunday school convention in 
Portland. 





4 Hymn singing and fellowship songs are 
a joyful part of large or small gatherings of 
church school workers almost anywhere. Said 
one woman at the synodical convention, 

“I had decided to quit teaching but regained 
my spirit when I stood up and sang with other 
Christians dedicated to the same task.” John 
“LLL” Mueller is shown leading a Stirring 
hymn at the synodical convention. 



















5A coffee or coke break gives the 
participants in a conference a chance to 
meet and chat with their fellow workers in 
the Lord’s kingdom. Such an experience 
takes you out of your isolated small 
view of your task and gives you the 
uplifting awareness of being a part of 
a large cause and endeavor. Exhibits 
give you a chance to browse around and 
pick up some helpful materials. The 
scene was at the Northwest District 
Sunday school convention. 


6 Food is important to the spirit as 
well as the body, especially when 
you’re a big man. Breakfast, 
luncheons, or banquets are occasions 
for getting to know people and for 
hearing another challenging lecture 
by a man full of his subject. The 
man with the tray is Pastor Gerhardt 
Nitz, who served as toastmaster at 

the Western District convention. 








7 Sunday school workers who 
attended their first circuit conference 
in Evansville, Ind., enthusiastically 
voted yes when asked whether they 
wanted another meeting. Along with 
hundreds of other circuits, they 
have since organized a circuit Sunday 
school association, which meets 
twice a year. Does your circuit have 
such a program? If so, you too 
will benefit by attending. In fact, 
your church can’t afford to let 
you miss. 





In appreciation of the synodical Sunday school convention in St. Louis a man 
wrote: “I can’t get over the fact that on any particular Sunday all these wonderful 
people I met, rubbed elbows with, listened with, and thrilled with are working 
with me every Sunday as I go about my Sunday school work, concerned with the 
same thoughts on the same Bible story at roughly the same time. This real together- 
ness in spirit, I’m sure, will make me a better man for the Sunday school.” 
A woman teacher wrote in gratitude: “I consider my having attended this conven- 
tion a distinct and unique blessing, second only to the thrilling privilege of being 
a child of God! I only hope I can help my co-workers become more proficient in 
teaching the Word and Way of life to the children so near and dear to the loving 


and merciful heart of our Lord and Savior.” 
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+ root word in discipline is “disciple,” which 
means learner. “To discipline” in the broad sense is 
to make one a learner. The basic meaning of discipline 
is training that develops self-control, character, and 
efficiency. 

Christian discipline is not an end in itself but a 
means to an end. That end is the Christian person 
we want our child to be now and later on in life. The 
goal is to train the child in habits acceptable to the 
group he lives in and, above all, acceptable to God. 

By nature we rebel against God and resist becoming 
disciplined to His will. “The imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth,” Scripture tells us. Through 
Baptism we have put on the “new man,” which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness, but, 
as St. Paul put it, “The good that I would I do not; 
but the evil which I would not, that I do.” (Rom. 7:19) 


by K. C. MEYER 


Building disciplined Christian children is therefore 
no small task. Each child is a natural rebel. If we 
simply stamp out the rebellion, we have nothing but 
a lifeless human being left. Such action generates no 
love and service to God, no spirit, no creative power. 

The child has to remain a person. Block this drive 
for the sake of discipline, and we make the child pay 
a great price. Our way of working for discipline has 
to jibe with the child’s way of becoming an individual. 

The teacher therefore needs to understand what 
is acceptable action for each level of growth. In the 
nursery or primary classes, for example, one will expect 
to find little “wigglers.” To expect the “wiggler” to sit 
perfectly rigid while learning is unrealistic. And forcing 
such behavior is not conducive to learning. So long as 
the slight wiggling does not interfere with the class 
learning, the action ought to be tolerated. 

There are no magic keys to discipline, but there 
are some procedures that will cut down your discipline 
problems. 


First Steps Toward Christian Discipline 


A Christian teacher needs to pray. Prayer with the 
class before and after the lesson will set a Christian 
atmosphere for the class period. Through prayer teach- 
ers and pupils can remain in direct touch with God and 
will thereby receive His Spirit and guidance. 

I like to think of two categories of people who pray. 
Either they are of the thermometer type or the thermo- 
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stat type. The thermometer type is hot one minute and 
cold the next. The thermostat type is more consistent 
and turns on conscious prayer whenever the need arises. 

Planning the lesson is another essential of good 
discipline. Planning puts order into a lesson. It helps 
a teacher to organize the subject matter and the activi- 
ties around a clear purpose. It prevents “hit and miss” 
teaching. 

Planning is a major factor in class control. It has 
a direct influence upon pupil behavior by providing 
worthwhile and understandable learning activities. The 
pupils who understand and accept a spiritual purpose 
behind a class activity are prompted thereby to par- 
ticipate seriously. 

Preparation also involves the teacher coming to 
Sunday school ahead of the scheduled opening time. 
A teacher who arrives early and gets the necessary 
equipment and materials ready before the pupils arrive 
will have more interest and fewer discipline problems 
than the latecomer. 

Good teaching also promotes good discipline. Some 
of the ingredients of good teaching are activity, variety, 
usefulness, and responsibility. 

The learner who has a chance to do something 
worthwhile is less likely to be a discipline problem 
than he is when he’s neglected or simply talked to. 
Children do not want to be sitting ducks. They want 
to be doing things. The younger the children are, the 
more activity is required. 

Children also appreciate a change in techniques 
used in teaching a lesson. They seem to be more com- 
fortable with a variety of methods. Today’s teachers 
have many resources which permit a change of methods. 
Visual aids of all kinds are available — flannelgraphs, 
filmstrips, pictures, activity kits, etc. Audio aids, such 
as tape recordings and records, add interest. Project 
and group methods involve the pupils. 

Usefulness is the third ingredient of good teaching. 
The Sunday school teacher who applies the lessons to 
the life of the pupil will have better behavior in the 
class. Children want to see the relationship between 
what is learned and what is happening all around them. 
It is in the direct application of lesson truths to behavior 
problems that the Word and Spirit of God are put 
to use. 

Responsibility is also a key to Christian discipline. 
The Sunday school teacher who gives the children 
chances to assume a task, to have their say, to call the 
turn, will be more successful than the teacher who 
makes all the decisions, does all the activity himself, 


and expects the children to just sit and listen. 

Teachers of older children need to keep this in mind 
in particular. Juniors, intermediates, and seniors can 
do much and like to carry the ball. Give the children 
a chance to plan the entire lesson, using whatever 
methods they may prefer, and you'll find they will enjoy 
their religion lesson. I tried it, it works. 


The Greatest of These 


In all work with children the greatest factor of 
Christian discipline is love. When a relationship of love 
is established between teacher and pupils, the children 
are willing to co-operate. 

The teacher can show this love by being natural 
and human. Don’t put on a veneer. Talk, laugh, and 
work in a friendly atmosphere. Let your face show 
your happiness in the Lord and His work. Smile, and 
the children will be happy with you. You will soften 
them up with friendliness that is unaffected. 

Be understanding. Be understanding not only of 
the answers to their lessons and their behavior but also 
of their problems. Listen to their problems sympathet- 
ically. Use the presession time to listen to their talk 
about themselves, their families, their friends. 

Be sincere. Be yourself. Be realistic. When the 
children need correction, give it. They want discipline. 
They prefer to know the limits. Nothing annoys them 
more than when they are allowed to go helterskelter in 
their behavior. If necessary to put an end to bad be- 
havior, blow your top once in a while. Children will 
respect you for it. 

One final suggestion for good discipline is the 
removal of interferences with pupil attention and in- 
terest. Disturbing noises, interruptions by other per- 
sonnel, room and plant inadequacies, poor ventilation, 
and class seating arrangements are factors that affect 
good discipline. Be sure that your class seating is such 
that you can see all of the children at one time. If you 
look at only half of your group, look out for the 
other half. 

The letters TCP may help to indicate ways to better 
discipline. A large oil company has made these letters 
famous. To us they can be reminders to folerate, 
channel, and put an end to the behavior that is 
unchristian. 


Accept certain behavior peculiar to certain ages — 
all children need our tolerance. Try to detour action 
when the behavior is troublesome. That’s channeling. 
Put an end to bad behavior that persists. That’s com- 
mon sense. You can’t teach without discipline. 





by O. A. WAECH 
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SERVICE AT HOPE CHURCH 


a 
hildren should be seen and not heard,” people 
used to say. But when the members of a congregation 
gather for public worship, children should be seen — 
and heard! Unless Christian education trains for active 
church membership and regular participation in the 
public worship of the congregation, it is out of gear. 

Jesus did not ignore the children, and neither dare 
the church of our day, for children are a part of the 
church of today and the adult members of tomorrow. 
Yet many of the children are not being involved in the 
worship services of the church. Why? Perhaps the 
very time of the service makes it impossible for them 
to attend. Perhaps it’s because we are shooting over 
their heads — and shooting over their heads is not so 
much a sign of superior ammunition as it is of 
faulty aim. 

One is reminded of the young preacher who com- 
plained to his aged clergyman father that he was con- 9 
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fronted with the difficult task of preaching the Gospel 
to a group of intelligentsia. “My son,” wrote the father, 
“preach so that the children will understand what you 
are talking about, and maybe the others will compre- 
hend it also.” 

There is no basic difference between the conversion 
of a child and the conversion of an adult. Both are 
brought to faith by the Holy Spirit working through 
the means of grace. Once they are converted, children 
as well as adults are to “grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Peter 3:18) 

Worship experiences are to help accomplish this 
goal of conversion and spiritual growth. At least some 
of these experiences ought to be geared to the level of 
the child so as to attract and enrich the lambs of the 
flock. Object lessons, hymn sings, pictures, illustrated 
tracts, drama, and flannelgraph demonstrations will 
help to make sermons interesting and meaningful to 
children as well as adults. 

The purpose of involving children in the worship 
services of the church should be apparent to all. What 
is not learned in childhood and youth may not be 
learned at all! First of all, we want to teach children 
what true worship is — a drawing near to God to give 
Him the glory and homage due Him. We want them 
to learn that the time and effort spent in attending 
church is worthwhile. We want them to develop the 
good habit of participation in public worship and 
thereby to grow in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and remain close to Him in their years beyond 
childhood. 

Many congregations are discovering that children 
will attend the services with much greater enthusiasm 
if they know in advance that parts of the service are 


The author demonstrates one of the object lessons 

he used at the services. The two gates, called 

“God’s Grace” and “My Works,” are attached to 

each end of the center card with tape. When the 

“My Works” gate is put over “Enslaved,” the wording 
reads, “Enslaved by Works.” But when the gate 
labeled “God's Grace” is superimposed on the 

center card, the words “Saved from Sin” appear. 


designed especially for them. Involvement is still one 
of the secrets of success. 

Last year the voters’ assembly of Hope Lutheran 
Church in St. Louis decided to hold an additional 6:30 
Lenten service which would especially involve the 
younger members of the congregation. The under- 
signed was asked to conduct the services. Each service 
was set up to include an informal as well as a formal 
part. 

The informal part of the service included the singing 
of three or four hymns with a brief historical setting 
for each hymn, a question period with one pastor ask- 
ing questions (e. g., Can one be a Christian and yet not 
attend church?) and the other pastor answering, a short 
address in which object lessons were used to illustrate 
spiritual truths, and announcements. The formal part 
of the service followed the order of vespers with the 
children leading in the singing of certain hymns, 
prayers, and also the reading of the Passion story. 

An occasional informal service (or a combination 
of the two, formal and informal) need not clash with 
our Lutheran appreciation of the liturgy. Various types 
of services can assist the free course of the Gospel as 
the church seeks to minister to all classes and age 
groups. 

Great interest was evident in the hymn sing and 
the question period. The children’s address with object 
lessons evoked much favorable comment from the 
adults as well as from the children. 

Care must be exercised in the selection of object 
lessons. They must be simple and must illustrate a 
fundamental Bible truth, especially that of our Lord’s 
work of redemption. While they dare never be puerile, 
they need to be of interest to children. 

















There are many sources of object lessons. We list 
a few: 


Bible Object Lessons for Boys and Girls by Betty Stubbs 
Object Lessons for Boys and Girls by Elmer Wilder 
Easy Object Lessons by Elmer Wilder 

See It! Object Lessons by Elmer Wilder 

Simple Surprise Object Lessons by A. C. Westphal 
Junior Surprise Sermons by A. C. Westphal 

Object Lessons for Special Occasions by Ruth C. Clark 


Illustrated Gospel Story Booklets published by Bible 
Supply Station, 113 East 8th Ave., Topeka, Kans. 

Easy to Get Object Lessons, Vols. 1, 3, 4, by Charles 
C. Ryeie 

Object Lessons Easy to Give by Charles C. Ryeie 

20 Illustrated Object Lessons by W. T. McLean 


Object Lessons . . 
DeGolia 


. Using Common Things by J. E. 


















































Object Teaching Made Easy by James Allan Troke 

Teaching Truth Through Objects by James Allan Troke 

Still More Object Lessons That Talk and Teach by 
Louis T. Talbot 


Visual Art Lessons (8 sets) published by Higley Press, 
Butler, Ind. 


Sermons in Chemistry and Sermons in Action (complete 
set of 5 kits and 5 packs) published by Visual 
Action International, P.O. Box 66, Portland 66, 
Oreg. 


Readers will also be interested to know that Con- 
cordia Publishing House will have available a child 
object lesson kit in the near future. If present plans 
materialize and the demand warrants it, other kits will 
be forthcoming. 

The response on the part of pastors, people, and 
children at Hope Lutheran Church was encouraging. 
Despite inclement weather, attendance increased each 
Wednesday evening. Dr. Alfred Roschke, pastor of 
Hope Church, sent the following comment about the 
experiment: 

“We are happy to state that the children not only 
attended these family vespers in large numbers but also 
talked about the services at home, at school, even at 
social gatherings. ... We are convinced that this type 
of service conducted during the Passiontide has real 
merit, rendering a spiritual service to the families and 
certainly reaching a larger number of children than we 
would have with just a regular service at a later time 
in the evening.” 

If you have never done so, why not put a children’s 
worship on the agenda this Lent? You'll be amazed at 
the response — on the part of children and adults! 
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For Those 
Who 
Can't 


Come 
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ot all the members of a congregation can attend 

| \ Sunday school or church regularly. Some are 

unable to come because they are crippled or 

ill. Workers in the fields of transportation, communica- 

tion, medicine, police and fire protection, must miss 

Sunday school and church regularly, even though they 

may not want to. Many old folks are shut-ins and 
would welcome a steady diet of spiritual food. 

How many persons in your congregation cannot 
attend Sunday school or church regularly? Is your 
Sunday school embracing these persons in its ministry 
of service? An extension department will do this 


systematically and effectively. 

Some Sunday schools have developed a “home de- 
partment” to serve shut-ins, that is, those who are ill 
for longer periods of time. The extension department 


is more comprehensive in its service. It brings the 
Sunday school to all who for any reason cannot attend 
a Bible study class on Sunday morning. 

Faithful pastors spend a great deal of time visiting 
those who are in hospitals and homes and unable to 
come to church. Everyone who has experienced this 
personal service on the part of the pastor will testify 
to the spiritual benefits such visits provide. In some 
congregations the elders also make regular calls to 
supplement the visits of the pastor. Many church 
organizations have visiting committees that visit mem- 
bers of the organization when they are ill. 

The Extension Department supplements these activi- 
ties of the pastor, the elders, and the church organiza- 
tions with a planned program of Bible study and reading 
for the individual. At the same time, it provides further 
evidence of the Christian concern of the congregation 
for all of its members. 


Procedures and Benefits 
What is the procedure used in conducting an exten- 


by ARTHUR L. MILLER 


sion department? Let’s find out by looking at some 
concrete examples: 


@ Ruth is 9 years old. For the past year she has 
been unable to attend school or Sunday school because 
of sickness. When she could no longer attend her 
regular Sunday school class, she was enrolled in the 
extension department. 
Ruth’s visitor. She visits Ruth once every month. Dur- 
ing the visit she does the following: 


Mrs. Brown was assigned as 


1. Brings the Sunday school lesson booklet (just 
before the new quarter begins). Ruth is en- 
couraged to study one lesson each week. 

. Discusses briefly the Sunday school lesson for 
the following Sunday. 

. Discusses any questions Ruth may have about 
previous Sunday school lessons. 

. Gives Ruth a copy of My Devotions and urges 
her to read the Bible daily. 

. Brings some appropriate Christian magazine or 
loans her a book from the church library. 

. Conducts a brief devotion: Bible reading and 
prayer, based on the Sunday school lesson dis- 
cussed. Other members of the family may par- 
ticipate in the devotions. 


@ Jim is 23 years old. He was a member of the Sun- 
day school for many years and attended church regu- 
larly. He is a bus operator and cannot attend either 
church or Sunday school regularly. He was enrolled 
in the extension department and assigned to Mr. Long, 
a visitor on the staff of that department. Mr. Long 
makes a monthly visit to Jim. During the visit he does 
the following: 
1. Brings the Bible Discussion Guide (every 3 
months). Jim is offered his choice of four topics. 
The one he picks is used for 13 Sundays. Then 
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The Extension Department serves not 
only those sick for longer periods of 
time but also those who for any reason 
cannot attend Sunday school at church. 


Jim chooses another course. Mr. Long encour- 
ages Jim to study one lesson each week. 

2. Discusses briefly the lesson for the following 
Sunday. 


3. Discusses any questions Jim may have about 
previous lessons. 


4. Brings a copy of some devotional booklet 
(Portals of Prayer, Light for Your Way, or 
others) and urges Jim to read the Bible daily. 

5. Brings some Christian magazine or book, the 
latter on a loan basis. 

6. Conducts a brief devotion consisting of a Bible 
reading and prayer based on the Bible class 
lesson discussed. 


@ Mrs. Bell is 87 years old. She was active in church 
work most of her life. With advancing years she found 
it impossible to attend church regularly. She was in- 
vited to enroll in the extension department. Mrs. Wicks 
visits Mrs. Bell each month and follows a procedure 
quite similar to what Mr. Long did for Jim. 


Getting Started 


How do you begin an extension department? Here 
are the steps to take: 


1. Recognize the need for the department, and 
speak up for it. Discuss the matter at a Sunday school 
staff meeting, and recommend its establishment to the 
board of education. 


2. The board of education, in approving the ex- 
tension department, must appoint a superintendent for 
it. This person may be either a man or a woman, 
needs to have a concern for the spiritual life of others, 
and must be able to enlist the co-operation of others. 

3. The superintendent should secure a copy of the 
bulletin “Organizing and Conducting the Extension 
Department of the Sunday School” and plan the follow- 
ing details of the program: 

a. Identify the persons to be served by the de- 

partment. 

b. Enroll these persons in the department, and 

announce when the department will begin func- 





tioning. (Oct. 1, Jan. 1, April 1, and July 1 
would be appropriate times to begin, since the 
Sunday school and Bible class quarters begin 
with the first Sundays of these months.) 


c. Enlist and train the visitors. Since a call should 
be made every month on each person enrolled, 
no more than five or six persons should be 
assigned to a visitor. 

4. At training meetings the pastor, superintendent, 
and visitors discuss the purpose of the visits, the mate- 
rials to be distributed, how to make a visit, and the 
presentation of the lesson. The role-playing method is 
particularly useful for training the visitors in making 
the calls. 


Once the program is functioning the superintend- 
ent’s job is to provide publicity and promotion for the 
department and to assign new members to the visitors. 
He is also responsible for making reports to the local 
board of Christian education and for ordering the mate- 
rials to be distributed. 

A department secretary-treasurer is needed to keep 
the membership list; keep a record of visits, accomplish- 
ments, and offerings; mail materials to persons that 
cannot be visited in person; and keep the minutes of 
department meetings. The secretary-treasurer turns 
over the offerings to the treasurer of the Sunday school 
at regular intervals. 

Financing 

Since the extension department is a division of the 

Sunday school, the materials needed for the program 








should be provided through the Sunday school. It is 
advisable to send new enrollees a letter describing the 
total work of the Sunday school, suggesting that en- 
velopes for contributing to this work may be had for 
the asking. By waiting until the new enrollee asks for 
envelopes you can avoid the impression that he is pay- 
ing for the materials distributed. Record books and 
envelopes are available from Concordia Publishing 
House. 

How do you get the shut-ins signed up? —In a 
prominent position in the narthex or in a hall of the 
education building, place an open Bible, a vase of 
flowers, and a register for the names of prospects on 
a table. Above the table hang a roster of the names 
of persons enrolled in the department and a roster of 
workers in the department. During enlistment month 
urge members to enroll anyone they may know to be 
unable to come to the Sunday school. 


No Substitute 


The extension department is not a substitute for 
the regular Sunday school program. The aim of the 
extension department is always twofold: (1) to serve 
the spiritual needs of the individual through this special 
teaching ministry, and (2) to encourage the individual 
to attend the regular Sunday school program when 
this becomes possible. The regular Sunday school de- 
partments should recognize the help that the extension 
department can give in maintaining contact with pupils 
who are unavoidably absent for a month or more. 

In some respects the workers in the extension de- 
partment serve as assistants to the pastor. They share 
with him in fulfilling a vital and rewarding, yet time- 
consuming task: the spiritual care of those who can’t 
attend the church service and the Sunday school session. 
They enjoy the privilege of doing the basic work of the 
body of Christ, which is the spiritual upbuilding of its 
members. 

Any Sunday school can have an extension depart- 
ment. Such a department will reach and teach children, 
youth, and adults who are not otherwise nurtured regu- 
larly with the Word. This Word alone will keep them 
with Jesus Christ in true faith and life with God. 
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()« work as church school teachers is far more 
important than the work of the public school 
teacher — more important for this reason: We are 
dealing with eternal matters! 

Because of this, our church demands that we 
be the best teachers we can be. It asks that we 
be men and women who personally know Jesus 
Christ as Savior. It looks to us for a willingness to 
learn all we can about human nature and the 
pupils we teach. It asks us to continue our studies 
in the Word and of methods of teaching. It expects 
Qs to exert the necessary effort to make our class 
the means by which pupils may be brought closer 
to Jesus. 

We cannot hope to stand before our class 
without any prior preparation and teach effectively. 
Teachers who rely on what they term “inspiration” 
for classroom presentation will have to hear the 
same comment heard on radio and TV after 
a political speech: “The views of the previous speaker 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the station 
management!” If preparation for teaching were not 
needed, Christ would not have had to command 
us to teach. 

To be effective teachers demands that we take 
advantage of the best that is available. Children 
who are used to modern methods of teaching in 
public and parochial schools for five days of the week 
are not likely to have much respect for, or profit 
from, inferior methods of teaching on Sunday. 
Scripture tells us that the Word will not return 
empty —- and that where the Word is taught the Spirit 
will be at work. But it must be taught, and in the 
light of the values at stake the teaching we do 
ought to be better teaching than that done anywhere 
else. 

There are those who appear to be born teachers. 
They possess a knack or touch that seems to be 
missing in others. But effective and successful 
teachers are not born with this knack. Without 
exception they learn it and acquire it. The price of 
effectiveness is preparation and training. 

We might consider ourselves “spiritual” salesmen. 
To be good salesmen we have to know as much 
about the product we “sell” as we can. Dale 
Carnegie once said to his class: 


Collect more information than there is any possibility 
of using. Get it for the additional confidence it will give 
you, for the sureness of touch. Get it for the effect 






























it will have on your mind and heart and whole manner 
of speaking. I have drilled hundreds of canvassers, 
salesmen, and demonstrators, and the principal weak- 
ness I have discovered . . . has been the failure to 
realize the importance of knowing everything possible 
about their products, and getting such knowledge be- 
fore they start to sell. 


This observation certainly applies in a greater 
degree to Sunday school teachers. To be effective we 
must always be growing in the knowledge of the Word. 
This is what we teach. This is the “product.” And 
to be able to teach the Word well we must be thoroughly 
grounded in it and never stop studying it. A person 
isn’t going to be a very good teacher if all he studies 
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is the lesson to be presented. He must have a working 
knowledge of all that God presents. 

We never stop learning if we want to keep growing. 
We must continue learning not only the truths of the 
Word of God but also other fields. J. Ogden Armour 
said: “Whoever admits that he is too busy to improve 
his methods has acknowledged himself to be at the 
end of his rope. And that is always the saddest pre- 
dicament which anyone can get into.” 

We set high standards for those who speak to us 
for 20 minutes from the pulpit. Yet the church school 
teacher is picked up where he can be found no matter 
what his qualifications and is allowed to hold forth 
for an hour. This can be a fatal mistake! The hour 
we have with these children ought to be the most 
precious hour in the week — and an hour for which 
devotional preparation is made. Christ demands the 
highest qualified leadership we can give. Lackadaisical 
preparation and dull teaching techniques only serve as 
deterrents to the Spirit. 

The other evening I visited a friend who was look- 
ing over his lawn, mowed that day by a young boy. 
He examined the edges closely; then he smiled. “Carl 
does a better job now. When he first began to cut the 
grass, he was inclined to skip the edges. He did a good 
job on the lawn itself, but he was careless about the 
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“I think maybe she’s still sore because she didn’t get to go to the convention.” 


trimming. So I showed him how to use the shears, and 
now he finishes it up very nicely.” 

There are too many teachers who do “a good job 
out in the center but forget the trimming.” That extra 
trimming means all the difference between a neat or 
a sloppy result. So often we admit that our schools are 
“doing the job as well as can be expected.” If that’s 
our idea of a good school, we’ll soon end up with 
a school not worth its keep. 

Most church school leaders are aware of this. The 
problem they face is how to get away from haphazard 
methods of training teachers and come up with a real 
training program. 

The Concordia leadership training program is de- 
signed to get you to use the “shears” properly. Its 
objectives are to help provide your congregation with 
a more intelligent and consecrated lay leadership and 
to develop a higher degree of efficiency and sense of 
responsibility in its teachers. The ideal is “Every 
Teacher a Trained Teacher.” 

Carl Schurz said, “Ideals are like stars — we never 
reach them, but like the mariners on the sea we chart 
our course by them.” 

As long as the goal of trained teachers remains 
unrealized, we can never be satisfied with our church 
school program. Teachers need training too! 














New Leadership Training Course 
on the Beliefs and Practices 
of American Churches 


What are the differences that divide the 

. many churches? Sunday school workers 
need to know. Our Church and Others 
by Dr. Lewis W, Spitz reviews the history 
of the major Christian denominations and 
non-Christian cults and examines their 
teachings in the light of Holy Scripture. 
The eight chapters, each followed by 
Review Questions and Problems for 
Further Study, are: 


Historical Survey of the Church 

The Lutheran Church 

The Greek and the Latin Church 

The Reformed Calvinistic Churches 

The Arminian Reformed Churches 

Union Churches; Federations 

Non-Christian Cults 

Movements and Trends Within 
American Churches 


An Instructor's Guide gives the leader 


suggestions on conducting the class and 
additional information on the subject 
treated. A set. of tests serves to raise the 
standard of training and make this a credit 
course in the Concordia Leadership 
Training Program. 


TEXTBOOK, $ .60 each 
Order No, 22-1171 


INSTRUCTOR’S 
GUIDE, $1.25 each 
Order No, 22-1173 


TEST SHEETS, $ .20 


per set 

Order No. 22-1172 
CONCORDIA 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 





WE BELIEVE 


IN 
LEADERSHIP 


TRAINING 
by LUTHER POELLOT 


© ws about 18 years Concordia’s leadership training 
courses have played an important part in my ministry. 
Their increasingly wide scope has long lifted them out 
of their initial limited appeal to Sunday school workers. 
Every adult can profit by them. 

Every one of our Sunday school workers has taken 
one or more of our courses. Three have taken all of 
them. And several have taken a number of courses 
twice. 

One young lady took several of these courses dur- 
ing her high school years and found them to be very 
helpful in her subsequent studies at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. Another lady began attend- 
ing the courses out of general interest a few years ago, 
with no intention of engaging in any special church 
work. Recently she became our Sunday school secre- 
tary-treasurer. Her sister, who has also taken several 
courses, was our Nursery Roll secretary and the Bible 
class secretary-treasurer for a time, and is now our 
Nursery Roll secretary and teacher of the preschool 
department. 

At our church we offer two courses each year. One 
is timed to end not later than the early part of June; 
the other begins in September and ends in November. 
There are 10 class sessions, one a week, on Mondays 
from 8:15 to 9:30. During those weeks our Sunday 
school staff meets at 7:30 P.M. on the same evening. 

Fourteen courses are available at the present time 
— enough for seven years. After all courses have been 
used once, some courses can be repeated. There is 
enough variety to keep the interest level high. This 
spring, for example, we had the second largest enroll- 
ment in eight and a half years. It was a “repeat” 
course. 





And here are some reactions from members of the class: 





“Every teacher in the Sunday school should have the best training 
he can possibly get. Children are precious to our Lord. And the subject 
material to be taught is the very Word of our God. If any teacher thinks 
there is little to be learned from any one of these training courses, he 
should take one of the pretests. These courses can be very helpful also 
to parents in the teaching of their own children. You have more con- 
fidence in your ability to teach when you are a trained Sunday school 
worker.” 





“Leadership training courses offer a great opportunity to study the 
Word of God and show us how little we know the Bible. They help 
teachers to understand children and their needs and so make them better 
qualified to teach. They also teach parents how to teach their own chil- 
dren. If I had taken courses like this years ago, they would have made 
it a lot easier to bring up my children. I enjoy the lessons very much. 
We not only learn a lot but also get better acquainted with one another.” 





“Since teaching is the most important work of the church and carries 
great responsibility with it, it should not be left in unskilled hands. We 
are personally responsible to God for all we do; therefore we need special 
training to prepare us to lead children closer to God. These courses have 
helped us grow in efficiency in lesson preparation, in methods, and in 
Bible knowledge. If we apply this knowledge with the help of the Spirit, 
we may hope to hear God say, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.’ ” 





“One thing is needful’ (Luke 10:42). This inspired phrase comes 
to me often during the 20 weeks a year in which we have our leadership 
training courses. The old Adam in me whispers that I haven’t the time 
to study the lesson, must do the washing, get to the mending, etc. Yet 
if I keep first things first, God gives me the time, the energy, and the 
willingness. The training courses have not only enriched my Sunday 
school teaching and interest in Bible study, but they have also enriched 
my personal spiritual life by teaching me the eternal truth of those four 
words: ‘One thing is needful.’ ” 








The Story of 














the Braddock Lutheran Hour 
and Its Distribution of 


My Devotions 





The mailing of the more than 1,200 copies of My Devotions each 
month is a time-consuming operation. As the first step in the process 
the mailing committee’s chairlady calls members for mailing duty. 
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Here two of the twenty ladies in the Home-Addressing Commit- i 
tee address envelopes received at church on the previous Sunday. 
Each envelope is handwritten to give the project a personal 4 
touch. The devotional aids go to 8—13-year-olds in 31 states. i 
7 
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Another group of ladies meets | 
each month to stuff the enve- A 
lopes and sort them into the Bi 
various post office zones. A to- 
tal.of 35 ladies take part in 
mailing each monthly issue. 
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They 
Send 
The Word 


by CARL SCHLUTZ, 


T, celebrate its 10th anniversary the Braddock 
Lutheran Hour, a radio program sponsored by Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church, Braddock, Pa., decided to 
offer its listeners something special. It offered to send 
a copy of the magazine My Devotions to any children, 
ages 8—13, whose names would be sent in by adult 
listeners. 

That venture was the beginning of a program which 
today supplies 1,250 young Christians in 31 states 
with this devotional aid. Each month 35 ladies of the 
congregation meet to stuff envelopes, address them by 
hand (they feel that the “personal touch” is important), 
and sort the envelopes for postal delivery. Clerical 
work involved in keeping the files and answering mail 
is handled by Miss Shirley Stoskopf, the full-time parish 
worker. 

Naturally such a program presents financial prob- 
lems to Immanuel Congregation. But the church feels 
the extra burden is well worth bearing when it receives 
letters like this one from Jeanette, Pa.: 

“I have enjoyed reading my devotions booklet so 
much that I asked our church to give them out too. 
So will you please give the book you sent me each 
month to another girl or boy? Thank you so much for 
sending me My Devotions.” 

Or this one from a parent in Cleveland, Ohio: 

“Your little children’s devotional booklet has meant 
so much to our family that I just had to take a few 
minutes to tell you about it. My husband and I have 
always felt that the time to start praying with children 
is when they are small. We have often tried to get 





Parish worker Miss Shirley Stoskopf handles clerical work 
entailed by the project. Here she shows Pastor Schlutz one 
of the many letters received from appreciative recipients. 


a daily family devotional period started, but it would 
fail because the material lacked interest for the children. 

“When the booklets first began to come to us, we 
noticed that the two older children found them interest- 
ing to read. Then it dawned on us that this could be 
the basis for our family devotions, and so we tried it. 
It has been very successful, and I know that from now 
on we will always have daily devotions. I am going 
to mention this to our pastor because I am wondering 
how many families there might be like ours who would 
like to have family devotions but just do not know 
where to start.” 

Or this note from a school teacher in Greens- 
burg, Pa.: 

“I am a teacher in a weekday school, and I use 
a story each week from My Devotions in connection 
with our devotions. The children like these stories very 
much and also the spiritual application. This week 
I was surprised when after class a boy from the Chil- 
dren’s Home here, a first-rate discipline problem, asked 
if he could receive the magazine. I feel you would like 
to see this boy have it and am sending his name and 
address. May God bless you and this ‘magazine 
ministry.’ ” 
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Africa — Europe Study Theme 





1961 MISSION EMPHASIS MATERIALS 


The following Africa-Europe Study Theme materials are listed for 
your convenience in obtaining supplies for your monthly Mission Sunday 
program. All materials are available from Concordia Publishing House. 


1 MISSION STUDY MATERIALS 


2Z - MISSION MAPS 


3. MISSION TEACHING AIDS AND ACTIVITIES 


Lt. mission FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, SLIDES 


5. MISSION DECORATIONS 


Africa-Europe Mission Folio-Basic Study Text. 
Eight 4-page illustrated topic studies, 842 x11 
inches, in two-file folders. The study materials 
in the folders are broken up into subtopics for 
groups with short time periods available. 
Discussion questions are suggested for each 
subtopic. Order No. 22C1208, 60 cents. 


Picture Map of Africa. Activity map in black 
and white, with pictures to color or paint and 
mount in appropriate areas. Teacher’s guide 
included. Order No. 25C1247, $1.00. 

Also recommended is a multicolored picture 
map of Africa, size, 3046 inches. Four large 
pictures on each side illustrate life and work 
in Africa. Order No. 25C1248, $1.00. 


Chapel in the Bush. Stand-up, punch-out figures 
for younger Sunday school classes or kinder - 
garten and lower grades. Complete with com- 
mentary and instructions. Can be used for 
displays: also as a flannelgraph aid by pasting 
“flannelized” paper to back of figures. 

Order No. 64C1163, 20 cents. 


Mission Model, Hospital at Eket. Here is a real 
teaching tool for medical missions. Contains | 
blueprints and all materials needed for 28-building 
hospital compound. A learn-by-doing activity, 

excellent for exhibit. For children in Junior to 

Senior Sunday school classes. Also popular with 

adults. Order No. 64C1166, $3.45. 


Mission Film, Nigeria — A Macedonian Call. 
New. Emphasizes evangelistic work — bringing 
the Gospel to Africans through Africans. 


Mission Slide Set, Nigeria. Slide set for children 
and adults by Missionary Volz. 36 slides, color, 
script. Rental, $1.00 handling charge. 


Mission Slides, Eket, Nigeria, Hospital. 14 color 
slides by Missionary Ernest. Script. Rental. 
$1.00 handiing charge. 


Mission Filmstrip, A Lutheran Rose Blossoms 
in England. A filmstrip on what Lutherans are 
doing in the United Kingdom. 87 frames in 
color with 33% rpm. record. Rental, $3.50; 
purchase, $6.50. 


For atmosphere at your Africa mission exhibit, 
plan to use some of the Africa Mission decorations. 


Africa Mission Decoration Sample Packet. The 
packet contains one each of the following 
decorations: New Africa Puzzlemat (desk or 
place mat), Africa Poster. Africa Seal, Elephants 
(adult and baby), Palm Tree, Crocodile Favor, 
Camel, Creative Uses for African Accessories, 
Wheel Puzzle, Africa Proverbs Napkin, and 
Mission Bulletin. An Order Form in the packet 
gives prices and easy ordering instructions. 
Order No. 45C1310, $1.00. 














HOW TO HELP GROUPS 
MAKE DECISIONS. 


By Grace L. Elliott. 
Press, 62 pages, $1.00) 


(Association 


A meeting that just rambles on 
without moving toward a definite 
goal shows poor stewardship of 
time. On the other hand a leader 
who deliberately makes use of dem- 
ocratic methods to “ram through” 
a prearranged decision is guilty of 
overzealousness or even dishonesty. 
In this short book Mrs. Grace Elliott 
shows how a group leader can avoid 
both pitfalls. 

The author begins by pointing 
out the steps a group takes in reach- 
ing a decision (1. Seeing what the 
problem is, 2. Considering possible 
alternatives, 3. Reaching a conclu- 
sion, and 4. Moving toward action). 
Mrs. Elliot next shows what a group 
leader can do to expedite the carry- 
ing out of this process. As Mrs. 
Elliott sees it, the task of the chair- 
man is not so much to exercise lead- 
ership as to evoke it. 

This is an excellent little book 
for the lay leader who suddenly finds 
himself elected chairman of a com- 
mittee or club. But it is almost 
equally useful to the church school 
teacher who wants to make the most 
of the group process in his class. 


P. a..F. 


LITTLE CHILDREN, SING 
TO GOD! 


Compiled and edited by Allan Hart 
Jahsmann and Arthur W. Gross. 
(Concordia Publishing House, 95 
pages, $2.95) 


St. Paul said, “I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding [mind] also.” We 
might well apply his words to the 
teaching of songs to the very young. 
Unless the child understands the 
words and is able to sing the melody 
of a song that is taught to him, there 


is little likelihood that his singing 
will be a genuine expression of his 
Christian faith. 

In other words, young children 
need to be taught Christian songs 
that are on their own level of under- 
standing and that are within their 
Own voice range. For this reason 
graded children’s song books help 
children express their Christian faith 
in worship. 

The songs in Little Children, 
Sing to God! are not only singable 
and in simple words, but they are 
also distinctly Christian and repre- 
sentative of the finest in songs for 
the very young. The eighty songs in 
this book range over a wide variety 
of themes: God’s world, God and 
His love, family and friends, birth- 
day songs, offering songs, missions, 
Christmas, etc. The book thus pro- 
vides a song for almost every occa- 
sion on which adults may wish to 
lead the child to lift his heart and 
voice to God. 

Particularly noteworthy in this 
volume are the 17 beautiful full- 
color, full-page (742 x9%)_ illus- 
trations and the many line drawings 
by nationally known artist Frances 
Hook. Miss Hook has been blessed 
by God with the singular ability to 
capture those expressions of awe, 
reverence, wonder, curiosity, and 
trust which are so characteristic of 














the small child — and which make 
him so lovable. Looking at these 
illustrations, the viewer sees with 
fresh insight the reason for the 
Savior’s words “of such is the king- 
dom of God.” 

The compilers and editors of 
the volume are men who know the 
small child — his interests, his voice 
range, his limited vocabulary, and 
above all, his joy in singing to 
God. Dr. Jahsmann, who for many 
years edited the Concordia “Life in 
Christ” lessons for Nursery through 
Primary age children, has also writ- 
ten Teaching Little Amalee Jane, 
edited Little Folded Hands, and co- 
authored Little Visits with God. 
Mr. Gross is an editor of the Con- 
cordia vacation Bible school mate- 
rials and has written the Bible story 
classic A Child’s Garden of Bible 
Stories. 

Intended primarily for ages 3 to 
6, this book will be welcomed par- 
ticularly by parents and by the 
teachers of Nursery and Kinder- 
garten children. As they begin to 
use this book with children, they 
will wonder — as this reviewer did 
— how the book could possibly be 
improved upon. We confidently pre- 
dict that it will become a classic in 
the field of songbooks for the young 
child. 

E.G. 
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A number of District Boards of Education are announcing plans for 
District Sunday school conventions this summer. The Northwest District is 
planning to hold one in Portland, Oreg., May 4 and 5. The Texas District 
has scheduled its convention for July 21 through 23 in San Antonio. Mini- 


« 
| nte fi (* 0 mM mum registration goal: 1,000. The Eastern District has a convention planned 


for this summer, but at the time of this writing, dates had not been fixed. 

















The purpose of such conventions, according to a Texas District flier, is 
“to inspire and inform Sunday school workers to attain greater victories for 
Jesus Christ through the Sunday school.” 


An example of excellent reporting on the General Sunday School Con- 
vention in St. Louis last summer was turned in by Mr. George Brown of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Elkhart, Ind. In addition to giving fellow church 
members a detailed two pages in the church bulletin, Mr. Brown held a seven- 
hour workshop for parents and teachers, at which tapes recorded at the 
convention were played and discussed. A $1.00 registration fee covered the 
cost of materials, coffee break, and supper. 


Every year approximately one million persons are being added to the 
66 million Americans who have no church affiliation. In 24 states one half 
of the total population lives without any religious ties at all. In 110 counties 
80 per cent of the residents are not affiliated with any religious group. What 
is the situation in your county? If no religious census has been taken recently, 
your Sunday school may benefit from participating in one. 


Community canvasses still produce results. When the Sunday school at 
St. Paul's Lutheran Church in St. Louis sponsored a neighborhood canvass re- 
cently, they discovered 45 prospective children of Sunday school age, 25 of 
their unchurched parents, and 40 other adults and infants. 


New types of group Bible study are proving successful in a growing 
number of parishes. One hundred members enrolled in two midweek Bible 
courses at Atonement Church in Florissant, Mo., last fall. An eight-week 
Bible institute on “Problems in Christian Living” attracted 77 adults. A ten- 
week course on “Letter of Joy to the Philippians” is being offered on Thurs- 
day afternoons. Zion, St. Louis, conducts four midweek Bible discussions 
around cups of coffee in members’ homes. 


The United Lutheran Church in America is seeking to determine why its 
Sunday school enrollment has declined in recent years. Part of the reason for 
the current decline is due to a “faltering in loyalty to the Lutheran Church,” 
observed the ULCA’s Board of Parish Education. When families who have 
moved select a new church home, their primary concern is no longer whether 
the church is of their own denomination. They are more concerned with such 
questions as: “What does the church offer for our children? What is the pas- 
tor like?” 


This talking “mule” sparked in- 
terest in last summer’s VBS at 
Emmanuel, Gettysburg, S. Dak. 
Pastor R. E. Utecht and Mrs. Paul 
Nagel, creator of the mule, em- 
ployed their attention getter in a 
daily Bible story period. 
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Having read two issues of your magazine, | feel 
compelled to share with you a few thoughts. 

I believe I have never seen a more attractive, well 
written, well edited, well laid out, well produced waste 
of time in my years in the ministry. It is a waste of 
time for the following reason. The magazine is based 
on a series of assumptions: 

1. Sunday school teacher A has a problem. 

2. He has imagination enough to realize that he 
has a problem or that he can improve or better 
his teaching. 

He receives INTERACTION. 
He reads INTERACTION. 
He understands INTERACTION. 


PP 


He has the capacity to relate the suggestions of 
INTERACTION to his own teaching situation. 


7. He applies the same. 


Now, if this happens once in a thousand times with 
our Sunday school teachers I would be surprised, for 


1. Many SS teachers do not recognize their prob- 
lems. 

2. Many wouldn’t get around to reading a magazine 
of this sort if they received it. 

3. Many would not have the capacity to relate 
the proffered suggestions to their situation. 


There is one clue which reveals the magazine’s 
purposelessness. Readers write in to suggest how they 
met certain situations. Thereby they indicate that 90% 
of all problems in SS are met empirically. Nobody 
can teach or tell another person beforehand how to 
meet them. I would suggest that you would find a sur- 
prisingly large number of people arriving at what 
amounts to the same solution simply by force of cir- 
cumstance. Those that don’t are hopeless. 

Anyway, keep trying. It looks very good. 

RICHARD KOENIG 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





What Do You Suggest? 


Since our church is stressing home missions in February, we in 
the Sunday school want to do something special to induce our pupils 
to become more active in personal mission work. Some teachers have 
suggested an enrollment contest. Others, however, question the use 
of such a device. What do you think of enrollment contests? 


Webster defines a “contest” as a struggle for supe- 
riority. Man struggles for superiority in order to be 
recognized by others as being superior. Our soul-win- 
ning efforts must not be motivated by this recognition. 
The word “contest” denotes some tangible reward for 
the participants. When the work of winning souls for 
Christ is carried on in the correct Christian attitude, it 
is done without the thought of any personal reward. 

We must induce our pupils to become active in per- 
sonal mission work because (1) our Lord has com- 
manded it and (2) because their own personal joy ex- 
perienced in the knowledge of the Gospel is so great 
that they will want to share it with others. 

When we think in terms of a “contest,” we are also 
thinking in terms of a concentrated effort within a speci- 


fied period of time. The work of winning souls for 
Christ should not be confined to any contest deadlines, 
but should be a perpetual effort. 
George Kolbe 
Kansas City, Mo. 


We not only question the use of such contests but 
answer “absolutely not” to any type of inducive device 
that uses secondary rewards. 

We cannot teach free grace and then demonstrate 
earned reward as the way God manages His kingdom. 
Who is going to answer the child who questions God’s 
church when it demonstrates a system of reward that 
looks just like Khrushchev pinning a medal on one of 
his favorite scientists who has just brought home the 
bacon? No, God has reserved for Himself the right 
to judge, punish, and reward. 

Rather than enrollment contests we are stimulating 
mission activity with a youth mission board, which or- 
ganizes its own visitations, community canvass, etc., and 
thereby involves the active young people and trains 
them for leadership. 

Dean Kell 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Yes! 

The thought of having an enrollment contest for- 
home mission appeals to me very much. Such a contest 
could be an inspiration to all pupils. 

Many may feel that a contest of this kind is a waste 
of time because some of the new members will come 
only once or twice. But this may be said of any new 
pupil, whether attending as a result of an enrollment 
contest or not. 

I think we must keep in mind that getting a child to 
attend Sunday school may be an important factor in his 
spiritual development — may even be the means to 
lead him to faith in Christ! 

When having the contest, we should impress upon 
the children that bringing the new children to Christ is 
our main concern. Secondly, however, an enrollment 
contest can show that one may have fun working for 
Christ. 

A graph with a picture of Christ upon it or a church 
growing in size could promote interest in a contest of 
this nature. 

Mrs. Roland Dittloff 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Even though we discourage the use of attendance 
awards as ends in themselves, our staff continues to rec- 
ognize that there is incentive value in awards, especially 
for very young children. 

Some people who approve of giving a star to little 
Johnny when he learns his memory verse frown on giv- 
ing him an award for faithful attendance. I personally 
fail to see any distinction between the two kinds of re- 
ward. It would seem to me that attendance is essential 
to achievement. 

The same thing could be said for an enrollment 
contest. As long as the motive is the love for Christ 
and not the reward, I think such a contest can serve 
the work of the Kingdom. 

Ann Jackson 
St. Louis, Mo. 





